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ment of broad and scholarly criticism. It is intended solely as a 
vindication of a leader whose "disregard of the Constitution was 
a statesmanlike and noble contempt for the restrictions of a parch- 
ment that stood in the way of his country's realizing its highest 
moral ideals," whose part it was "to press forward without regard 
to squeamish scruples about the Constitution" (P. 237.) 

Chas. W. Ramsdell. 



Lieutenant General Jubal Anderson Early, C. S. A. Autobio- 
graphical sketch and Narrative of the War between the States. 
With notes by R. H. Early. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. 
Lippineott Company, 1912. Pp. xxvi, 496.) 

General Early began the writing of these memoirs very soon after 
the close of the war and, according to the editor, continued to 
work at the task until his death in 1894. He was born in Vir- 
ginia in 1816, graduated at West Point in 1837, resigned from the 
army to practice law, volunteered and served in the war with 
Mexico, and again returned to the practice of law in Franklin 
County, Virginia. He was a Whig, and voted against the ordi- 
nance of secession in the Virginia convention in 1861. Immediately 
thereafter he received a colonel's commission from the State and 
shortly afterwards from the Confederacy. He participated in the 
battle of Bull Eun and in nearly all the subsequent campaigns of 
the army under the command of Joseph E. Johnston and Lee. 

His narrative aims to give in a general way the operations of 
the armies, but is mostly confined in detail to the work of his own 
command and of those acting immediately with him. The gen- 
eral background, the larger strategic problems of the campaigns, 
are not always made clear enough for the general reader, but the 
immediate operations and battle experiences of his own command 
are set forth in photographic clearness of detail. Sometimes, in 
fact, the details of position and movement are abundant to the 
border of confusion and leave the reader constantly longing for 
a map. There are no maps of any sort in the book. 

Generally the tone is calm and judicial. General Early refused 
to be drawn into the unfortunate controversies that arose between 
certain of the Confederate commanders; but he undertakes to re- 
fute, with evident repression of natural asperity, some of the com- 
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plaints against himself. This is especially true of his campaigns 
in the Valley in 1864 and 1865. It is in fact hardly necessary to 
show that he fought against tremendous odds both of men and re- 
sources, and that it was necessary at times for him to assume the 
offensive against superior forces if he was to accomplish what Gen- 
eral Lee desired. It is interesting to note that he had no very 
high opinion of Sheridan, whose reputation was largely based upon 
this Valley campaign, and attributes his escape "from utter annihi- 
lation [at Winchester"! to the incapacity of my opponent." The 
rout of his army at Cedar Creek, he attributes chiefly to the demor- 
alization of his troops by their plundering of the captured Federal 
camp. Even here, Sheridan showed no vigor in pursuit. 

General Early avows his own responsibility for the burning of 
Chambersburg which was in partial retaliation for the devastations 
wrought by the Union armies. He shows considerable feeling in 
denying the charges of "rebel atrocities," particularly concerning 
the treatment of prisoners, and describes vividly the hardships and 
suffering of the southern people both at home and in the field. 

Perhaps the publication of these memoirs will add little to the 
knowledge of the critical student of military science, but they are 
interesting reading and do much to clear Early's name from some 
of the charges of incapacity so freely indulged in by certain writers 
of military history. 

Chas. "W. Bamsdell. 



Dr. William Le Roy Broun, compiled by Thomas L. Broun, 
assisted by Bessie Lee Broun and Sally F. Ordway. (New York: 
The Neale Publishing Company, 1912. Pp. 247.) 

"William Le Eoy Broun, was the first professor of mathematics 
in the University of Texas, and was one of the eight distinguished 
men who formed the first faculty of the University, 1883-84. Upon 
the resignation of Professor Mallet, the first Chairman of the Fac- 
ulty (the University had no president until 1896), Professor Broun 
was elected Chairman, but owing to the death of his wife and be- 
cause of friends and relatives in Alabama, he resigned to become, 
as the event proved, the highly successful president of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute (A. and M. College) from 1884 to his death 
in 1902. This account of him compiled by three of his children 



